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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Stenographers' Reports of Evidence. 

Editor, Virginia Law Register: 

I beg to call your attention to the recent very pertinent statement 
found in the opinion of the Supreme Court of West Virginia in the 
case of Mankin v. Jones, reported in 60 S. E. Rep. 248, 260. 

"The Court deems it proper on this occasion to call attention to 
the fact that in many cases the stenographers' reports of evidence 
contain much useless, irrelevant matter. It is signally so in this case. 
The report contains remarks of court, remarks of counsel, interlocu- 
tion between court and attorneys, and between attorneys, and pages 
of argument of law questions before the court. Why should they go 
into the stenographer's report? It is the duty of the court to see 
that the stenographer's report does not contain so much irrelevant, 
improper matter. Attorneys in this court have to labor over this 
matter, the court has to read it, and litigants have to pay for it." 

C. AYLETT ASHBY. 

Newport News, Va. 



MISCELLANY. 



More Bills of Exchange Law. — By sect. 7, sub-sect. 3, of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882, a bill of exchange payable to a fictitious or 
non-existent payee is to be treated as payable to bearer. Exactly 
what the Act means by "fictitious"' has till recently been a matter of 
some nicety, but the decision of the House of Lords in North and 
South Wales Bank, Limited v. Macbeth (24 T. L. R. 397) will probably 
for the future enable cases in which such questions arise to be dealt 
with pretty easily — more especially if the particular bill of exchange 
be a cheque. 

Before dealing, however, with the actual facts and judgments in 
the case cited, it will be convenient to show by means of a simple 
illustration the kind of case that in practice calls for the application of 
sect. 7. 

Suppose, then, our fraudulent clerk meditates a fraud on us. He 
approaches us one evening as we are about to depart on the usual 
rush for our train homewards, and murmurs something about "Smith, 
the carpenter — little account — sign cheque." 

Understanding that someone called Smith, by trade a carpenter, has 
done some work for us, for which we owe him money, and that our 
clerk has filled in a cheque for the amount due payable to Smith, we 
hurriedly scrawl our signature to the cheque as drawer thereof and 
depart. Our fraudulent clerk thereupon does exactly what he has 
intended all along — writes a signature, "J. Smith," on the back of the 



